MANHATTAN PROJECT II 

1000 16th St., NW, Suite 810 
Washington, DC 20036 
202/785-3777 


June 1, 1992 


Dear Representative, 

As organizations long and deeply concerned over the threat of nuclear war and the 
problems of nuclear proliferation, we are writing to you with a great sense of urgency. 

We believe that President Bush’s unilateral initiatives and proposals on nuclear weapons 
begun on September 27, 1992 - followed by similar initiatives from Presidents Gorbachev and 
Yeltsin - present the world with the opportunity to reduce drastically the danger of nuclear war. 

At the same time, however, we believe that the current proposals for mutual ceilings - 
4700 and 2500 warheads respectively - offer far too high a level of warheads in view of the 
threat of nuclear proliferation, and with it the spreading danger of use of nuclear weapons by 
nations or terrorist groups. 

Further dramatic changes in the numbers of U.S. nuclear weapons and stated policy 
concerning the production, testing and use of nuclear weapons are needed now if we are to seize 

the current opportunity. 

We are initiating, therefore, a Manhattan Project II, to bring to the tasks of reducing and 
dismantling nuclear weapons, and preventing their proliferation and use, the same time frame and 
sense of urgency as the original Manhattan Project that built the first atomic bombs between 
1942-1945. Our goal is to reduce the danger of nuclear war to near zero by the end of this 

century. 

To this end, we believe the United States should, by August, 1995 or sooner, initiate a 
series of steps, make policy commitments, and seek comparable commitments from other nuclear 

states to: 

* Reduce nuclear warheads of the United States and Russia to well below 1000 
each. 

* Join the Russian and French nuclear testing moratoria this year and sign a 
Comprehensive Test Ban. 


* Adopt a policy of no-first-use. 


* Eliminate tactical nuclear weapons. 


* Pursue confidence-building measures such as taking nuclear weapons systems 
off alert and separating nuclear warheads from their delivery vehicles. 

* Preserve the ABM Treaty, narrowly interpreted. 

* Verifiably register all nuclear weapons. Put under international safeguards the 
transport and storage of all nuclear weapons to be dismantled. 

* End the production of fissile materials for weapons and put fissile materials 
recovered from dismantled warheads under international safeguards. 

* Seek universal adherence to the Non-Proliferation Treaty (NPT) and agree to 
strengthened anti-proliferation regimes with enhanced and non-discriminatory 
inspection. 

Taken together and implemented with the utmost urgency, we believe these policy 
changes can decisively reduce the danger of nuclear war. We also believe that failure to make 
such changes will adversely affect United States security interests and the cause of world peace. 

We ask you therefore to support policy changes of the sort outlined above. Legislation 
currently before Congress incorporating some of these principles includes HR 5209, the Stark- 
Evans bill for deep cuts in the numbers of nuclear weapons, and HR 3636, the Gephardt-Kopetski 
Nuclear Testing Moratorium Act. We urge you to vote for these measures. 

Signatures 

Alliance for Child Survival 
Alliance for our Common Future 

American Baptist Churches USA, Office of Governmental Relations 

American Friends Service Committee - Washington Office 

Americans for Democratic Action 

Architects/Designers/Planners for Social Responsibility 

Berlin Information Center for Transatlantic Security 

British American Security Information Council 

Committee for National Security 

Council for a Livable World 

Friends Committee on National Legislation 

Friends of the Earth 

Fund for New Priorities in America 

Greenpeace 

Institute for Defense and Disarmament Studies 
International Physicians for the Prevention of Nuclear War 
International Women’s Peace Initiatives 
Jesuit Social Ministries, National Office 


Keeping the Promise to Maryland’s Children Coalition 
Mennonite Central Committee, Washington Office 
Methodists United for Peace with Justice 

National Commission for Economic Conversion and Disarmament 

National Peace Foundation 

National Women’s Conference Committee 

Natural Resources Defense Council 

NETWORK: A National Catholic Social Justice Lobby 

Nuclear Free America 

Pax Christi, USA 

Physicians for Social Responsibility 
Plutonium Challenge 

Professionals’ Coalition for Nuclear Arms Control 

Psychologists for Social Responsibility 

SANE/FREEZE: Campaign for Global Security 

20/20 Vision National Project 

Union of American Hebrew Congregations 

Unitarian Universalist Association of Congregations 

United Church of Christ, Office of Church in Society 

Women Strike for Peace 

Women for Meaningful Summits 

Women’s Action for New Directions 

Women’s International League for Peace and Freedom 

YWCA of the USA 
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:t T ASH1NGT0N — The events of 
V Y the last nine months have creat- 
d conditions that make 1992. the .,0th 
nniversary of the Manhattan Project, 
jst the time to launch a very different 
ersion of the original. Call it Manhat- 
an Project II. aimed to undo the Iega- 
y 0 f the first as compieteiy as possi¬ 
ble* to reduce nuclear weapons and 
he danger of nuclear war to near zero 
) V the end of the century. 

* Fifty years ago. the pressure came 
rom the prospect of a Nazi bomo. 
'fow. as the example of the Iraqi 
luciear program warns, the aiterna- 
ive to a successful Manhattan Pro- 
ect II mav be a global profusion ot 
lew Manhattan Projects. 

No new effort can umnvent nuce- 
ir weapons, nor can it prevent a later 
resumption of a nuclear arms race: 
»ven physically eliminating ail weap¬ 
ons in national stockpiles could not 
assure that. But it does not lOllow 
that anything remotely like the exist¬ 
ing arsenais or levels of danger 
should be tolerated any longer. 

Welcome as thev are. none of the 

Reagan- Bush-Gorbachev-Yeltsin pro¬ 
posals show a decisive shut away 
from Cold War nuclear doctrines, 
and none adopt a posture that dis¬ 
courages proliferation. 

America suil tests nuclear war- 
heads, insists on its treedom to make 
first-use threats or to initiate nuCiear 
attacks, and proposes to maintain nu¬ 
clear “superiority'' indefinitely, with 
an arsenal of thousands of warheads. 
It therefore is in no position to asK any 
country to forgo nuclear weapons al¬ 
together. to ask other nuclear states to 
restrain their buildup or use 01 threats, 
or to expect adequate international 
collaboration on emorcement. ^ 

Tne oniv legitimate function tor nu¬ 
clear weapons is to deter nuclear ai- 
'ack As a eoroilary. the United States 
should join the Commonwealth of ln- 


By Daniel EUsberg 

dependent States and most of the non¬ 
nuclear states of the worid in con¬ 
demning threats to initiate nuclear 
attack. And America should join the 
32 countries in the United Nations 
that in 1981 declared actual first use 
of nuclear weapons “the gravest 
crime against humanity. 

There has been wide debate on 
what forces are required for the soie 
function of deterrence, but the dis¬ 
cussion usually ends up on the nigh 
side. Yet Herbert York, the first di¬ 
rector of the Lawience • Livermore 
National Laboratory, argued in a talk 
iast year at the lab that the number of 
survivabie weapons needed to deter 
the kind, of adversary who can be 
deterred is far below the level ot the 
1,000 frequently mentioned. He sug¬ 
gested that the number is ‘‘some¬ 
where in the range of one, 10 or 10a 
and “closer to one than it is to 100. 

The U.S. government should pro¬ 
pose registering and tagging ail nu¬ 
clear weapons. To set a model for 
reciprocal transparency, U.S. facili¬ 
ties should be subject to the same 
verification procedures that should 
‘ be expected of the ex-Soviet republics 
and other nuclear states. 

Before the Russian testing morato¬ 
rium ends in October. America snouid 
join it and negotiate a permanent com¬ 
prehensive test ban. As a less preiera- 
bie alternative. America should com¬ 
mit itself to a permanent end to testing 
by 1995. which would ailow time for 
die limited number of tests — fewer 
than 12 — believed by some to oe 
needed for stockpile safety. 

Tne next targe: date might be the 
end of 1993. a year into a new presi¬ 
dential term. By that time the United 
States should adopt the principle ot no 
first use. rejecting in principle and in 
practice nuclear weapons as instru¬ 


ments of policy or warfare. The re¬ 
maining devices should be devoted to 
the single function of deterring nuc.e- 
ar attack. Also by that time, there 
should be a U.S. commitment to dis¬ 
able and dismantle (not merely with¬ 
draw from deployment) ail tactical nu¬ 
clear weapons, air-launched as well as 
sea- and fand-based. 

The United -States should also 
commit itself to the provisions of the 
Anti-Ballistic Missile Treaty, narrow¬ 
ly interpeted. It should eliminate 
multiple warhead land-based missiles 
and existing silo-busting submanne- 
based warheads, and it should seek a 
mutual interim ceiling on total U.S. 
and Russian strategic weapons of no 
more than 1,000 warheads. 

The three-vear period of the origi¬ 
nal Manhattan Project suggests the 
next target date. 1995 - 50th anni¬ 
versary of the Alamogordo test and 
the bombing of Hiroshima and Naga¬ 
saki. It is also the year of the Nuc.ear 
Nonproliferation Treaty review con¬ 
ference. Mid-1995 could be the dead¬ 
line for ail the nuclear states to: 

• Commit to reduce strategic 
warheads to 500 at most, and prefer¬ 
ably 100 or less in all nuclear states 
by the year 2000. 

• End nuclear testing for good 
and sign a comprehensive test ban. 

• Adopt the no-first-use principle. 

• Commit to abolish tacticai weap¬ 
ons. which would be totally disman¬ 
tled bv the turn of the century. 

• End production of weapons- 
arade fissile material — with its use 
banned from civilian facilities — and 
put ail production facilities, civilian 
materia is and fissile materials recov¬ 
ered in the disarmament process un¬ 
der strengthened IAEA saieguards. 

• Adhere to the spirit and the 
letter of the Nonproliferation Trea¬ 


ty, seeking universal adherence to it. 
in the context of these changes: and 
agree to a greatly strengthened anti- 
proliferation regime. 

If these goals are reached by the 
end of the decade, the era of nuclear 
threats will have effectively ended 
with the millennium. 

The writer, a former official in the 
U 5 Defense and State Departments, 
directs Manhattan Project II at Physi¬ 
cians for Social Resporuibtlity . Tms 
article was aaavted by The IVasning- 
ton Post from the current issue of the 
Bulletin of Atomic Scientists. 








